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Corynebacterium pyogenes is a common cause of suppuration in 
cattle, sheep, pigs and goats. It is a well-defined species producing 
lysis of red blood cells, liquefying gelatin, coagulated serum and egg, 
and clotting and digesting milk. Under suitable conditions of growth 
it forms a heat-labile toxin—probablv identical with the haemolysin— 
and this toxin will kill mice and rabbits after intravenous inoculation 
and produces necrosis in the skin of guinea-pigs after intradermal 
inoculation. ‘The bacterial bodies probably possess a pathogenic 
factor which is independent of the toxin and the relative importance 
of this factor and the toxin is not clear. The toxin, however, appears 
to be responsible for the systemic disturbances which often occur 
in natural infections with C. pyogenes. 

Distribution of C. pyogenes in nature.—C. pyogenes is the cause of 
one form of bovine mastitis, abscess formation, a few cases of abortion, 
arthritis and granulomatous lesions in cattle ; it is ‘also associated 
with calf pneumonia. It occurs’in udder and lung infections of sheep, 
in abscesses and pneumonia in swine and in a mastitis of goats. 
There is no authentic record of its recovery from other animals such 
as horses and dogs and one specific reference to its recovery from 
man. This latter case occurred in France and concerned a shepherd 
who died with abscesses in the lungs, kidneys and spleen (Halbron, 
P., et al., 1940). In addition, I have been in communication with 
a bacteriologist in the U.S.A. (Ballard, 1943) concerning the isolation 
of C. pyogenes from the blood and gangrenous foot of a hospital 
patient. The widespread distribution of the organism among cattle, 
sheep, pigs and goats is correlated with the results of a survey of 
the antitoxin content of the sera of these species. In the sera of 
normal cattle, sheep, pigs and goats there isea relatively high anti- 
toxin level with a great variation between individual sera, whereas 
in rabbits and man and probably dogs and monkeys the level is low 
with little variation. In horses the position is not so clear for an 
occasional sample of serum shows a high level of antitoxin. In 
bovines, there is an association between the frequency of large 
amounts of antitoxin and increasing age. 'THese records may be 
linked with the observations concerning the recovery of C. pyogenes 
from normal healthy cattle and sheep (see Lovell, 1943), and it 
then appears that C. pyogenes is widely distributed in healthy cattle, 
sheep, pigs and goats. Cases of disease associated with this bacterium 
are therefore probably endogenous in development and in many cases 
arise from a latent infection. A search should be made for some 
factor which stimulates the latent infection into activity. It is 
already clear that trauma, certain viruses and some bacteria may 
act in such a way but many of the stimuli are unknown. 

Diseases associated with C. pyogenes.—Certain conditions in which 
C. pyogenes is involved are well recognised. 

Summer mastitis occurs mainly in dry cows and heifers at grass 
during the summer months although cases are known to occur in 
winter. The incidence varies from year to year and in different areas, 
and Campbell (1941) stated that sultry weather and pastures sheltered 
by trees apparently favour its appearance. Although the circum- 
stances give some support to the view that infection is conveyed by 
flies, he speculated that infection may remain latent over a long 
period and break into activity when favourable circumstances arise. 
As already stated there is considerable evidence that latent infection 
is common and although flies may assist in the production of the 
mastitis the facts available point to the development of an infection 
already present rather than its introduction into a herd from an out- 
side source. Summer mastitis causes a high mortality in some 
seasons and there may be considerable systemic disturbance with 
arthritis as a common complication; mild cases also ocour. 
Diagnosis is usually a simple matter and films of the pus from the 
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udder show tiny Gram-positive diphtheroids usually in masses and 
often intracellular. Different forms of treatment have been tried 
and advocated ; in some cases local treatment such as very frequent 
stripping and massage appears of value and Thompson (1940) used 
sulphapyridine with some success. He gave an initial dose of 
75 grammes followed by 25 grammes morning and night for three 
days to cows of the Shorthorn variety with 50 grammes as the initial 
dose in Ayrshires and smaller breeds. The affected quarters did not 
always recover but in a number of cases the life of the cow was saved. 
Gould (1943) found it of no value. Brown and Stuart (1943) have 
recorded the use of toxoid as a therapeutic agent. The dosage was 
large, 10 c.c. the first day followed by 15 c.c. and 20 c.c. at two-day 
intervals. In 13 successive cases so treated there was one death and 
their experience is that the appetite of the cows returned within 48 
hours, the udder secretion became more fluid making stripping 
easier, and any lameness due to swollen and painful joints soon dis- 
appeared ; there was less tendency to abscess formation and rupture, 
but the affected quarters were not saved. Although toxoid was 
used first as a possible preventive measure, this record and conversa- 
tions with practitioners suggest that C. pyogenes alum-precipitated 
toxoid has a place in the treatment of summer mastitis. At the 
moment two points emerge: they are, the necessity to give the 
initial dose early in the disease and to follow this by larger doses. 
Toxoid is also being used as a preventive against summer mastitis 
and various trials have been made and more are being planned. So 
far no figures are available which will give adequate data, for the 
incidence has been too low in the areas in which the trials have been 
made. There is, however, an indication that toxoid is of some value 
for the cases in vaccinated animals are usually fewer in number than 
in the controls and occur later in the season, but the efficacy of 
toxoid is not yet proven ; it is sufficiently promising to be worthy of 
trial. Inaconjunction with other methods it is of some value in 
protecting cows against the acute systemic disturbances if not against 
the local udder condition. 

Any additional methods of control which involve the use of sub- 
stances aimed at reducing the irritation of the udder or inhibiting 
the action of anything likely to stir up a latent infection shculd not 
be discarded. The clinical observation of the association with flies 
cannot be ignored and although reasons are advanced for not consider- 
ing flies as vectors of transmission they may by irritation be a factor 
in the aetiology. 

Pyometra and endometritis of bovines are often associated with 
C. pyogenes and occur under such varying conditions that the implica- 
tion of other factors should be considered. Sometimes cows calve 
and cleanse naturally ; at other times there is retention of the foetal 
membranes and in others a discharge occurs shortly after service by 
the bull. C. pyogenes is one of the commonest causes of pus in 
bovines whether in the female genital tract or elsewhere, and one 
must look for causes which ifitiate the development of the organism 
and not regard the infection as an introduction from outside. C. 
pyogenes has been found in normal healthy animals and is therefore 
the secondary agent responsible for the pus and the toxic condition 
of the animal. The bull is blamed for transmitting the condition 
and yet C. pyogenes can be isolated from the cervix of normal healthy 
cattle and other evidence has been submited pointing to the endo- 
genous development of C. pyegenes infections. 

Pneumonia in calves is often associated with C. pyogenes and the 
post-mortem picture is typical. There are areas of necrosis with 
suppuration and these areas may soften and form cavities. A fibrinous 
pleurisy with adhesions is also common and C. pyogenes may be 
recovered from the lungs and associated lymph glands and some- 
times the infection is widespread throughout the body tissues. 
Although C. pyogenes may be the cause of death it is probable that 
there is some other initial cause of the pneumonia. Smith, T. 
(1921, 1925) pointed out many years ago that C. pyogenes could be 
isolated from cases of calf pneumonia in which the primary cause 
was Actinobacillus actinoides and cases also occurred in calves which 
had been born prematurely following infection of the mother with 
Brucella ; Br. abortus interferes with full inflation of the lung tissue 
and thus allows other bacteria to multiply. It is therefore unlikely 
that C. pyogenes alone causes pneumonia, and mixed _ infections 
commonly occur. Haemolytic cocco-bacilli similar to Pasteurella 
are frequently found in association and probably help in the patho- 
logical process although these bacteria may also be recovered from 
normal healthy animals. The specific causes of the pneumonia may 
be environmental in nature as in transit fever or may be traced to 
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Brucella infection of the mother or to Actinobacillus actinoides infec- 
tion of the calf. C. pyogenes antitoxin is available for treatment but 
I have had no experience of its use although I have heard that it is 
of value. Ardley (1949) refers to the successful use of sulphapyridine 
and this is borne out with one experience we have had with pneumonia 
in sheep in which the organism was involved. 

Other less well defined conditions include abscess formation, 
abortion, nephritis and arthritis. Abscesses are common in cattle 
following trauma, such as the penetration of the reticulum by foreign 
bodies, and C. pyogenes is the commonest bacterium encountered. 
Abortion is also stated to be caused by C. pyogenes but its incidence 
is not known and probably has been overstated. I have quoted 
before the records of abortion reported at the Seventh Conference 
for the Control of Scheduled Diseases held at Bonn in 1934 
(Miessner and Koser, 1934). Of 103,023 cases of bovine abortion, 
C. pyogenes was isolated from one foetus and from 33 uterine secre- 
tions. In view of what has been said about C. pyogenes and the 
healthy uterine tract of bovines its recovery from 33 uterine secretions 
is not surprising. Occasionally C. pyogenes is recovered from bovine 
nephritis and this is not to be confused aetiologically with pyelo- 
nephritis due to C. renale. ‘This latter condition is histologically 
different from C. pyogenes nephritis ; in the latter the lesions are in 
the nature of abscesses in the kidney tissue. Arthritis is a common 
complication in C. pyogenes infections and may even develop in 
diseases of a different nature when complicated with C. pyogenes. 
Bovines with foot-and-mouth disease, When allowed to live, as in 
some countries, frequently show swollen joints due to secondary 
infection with C. pyogenes. 

As already mentioned, sheep, pigs and goats may suffer from 
infections in which C. pyogenes is concerned and the conditions are 
not as well defined. Pneumonia and mastitis in sheep are diseases 
of differing aetiology with C. pyogenes sometimes occurring as the 
only recognisable infective agentéand often in association with other 
agents. Lung worms are somctimes present with the bacteria in 
the lung tissue and the virus of agalactiae in the udder; other bacteria 
such as haemolytic cocco-bacilli are known to occur in the lungs. C. 
pyogenes has been recovered from normal sheep and its participation is 
therefore probably fortuitous. In pigs C. pyogenes may cause abscesses 
in varying sites such as the mammary glands, joints and lymph 
glands and it may occur in the lungs in cases of swine plague. Goats 
may also be infected with C. pyogenes especially in the udder, some- 
times with the virus of agalactiae. 

This organism then is ubiquitous, and although an undoubted 
pathogen for eattle, sheep, pigs and goats it is a common inhabitant 
of normal animals. This fact, coupled with the survey of the anti- 
toxin content of animal sera and the frequency with which C. pyogenes 
develops in suppurative wounds following trauma and other agencies, 
points quite definitely to the endogenous development of these 
infections. The questions arise as to the exciting factors in such 
diseases as summer mastitis, pyometra and calf pneumonia. This 
is a field study and provides another example for co-operation 
between the practitioner and the laboratory worker. Only the 
trained field observer can tell us the factors which are associated with 
the geographical distribution of summer mastitis, the varying inci- 
dence from year to year and the meteorological conditions which 
favour or prevent its occurrence. Do flies initiate the disease or do 
they merely cluster when the pug has already appeared ? Why is 
this form of mastitis more common in dry cows and maiden heifers ? 
Is there not a useful line of enquiry here? Is it not obvious that 
C. pyogenes develops in tissue which is not functioning fully ? The 
udder tissue of the heifer, the lung of the calf especially when born 
prematurely, the uterus of the bovine following some dysfunction or 
interference with the uterine tract, are not functioning fully. ‘Tissue 
which is injured by trauma, viruses or other bacteria also appears 
suitable for the growth of C. pyogenes. The search must be made 
for the factors which contribute to the environment which is suitable 
for this growth. Control of C. pyogenes conditions will fail unless 
fuller information is obtained concerning these aspects of the problem. 
Preventive medicine is not concerned only with immunization 
processes ; this laboratory side has tended to dominate the picture. 
The collection and collation of all factors concerned in the aetiology 
of a disease is essential for full preventive measures to be taken. 
C. pyogenes toxoid apparently prevents systemic disturbances and 
secondary joint affections but has not the effect on local manifestations 
which is desirable. A more potent toxoid, or a toxoid added to a 
bacterial vaccine, may be more efficacious. Control will however be 
more effective when we have adequate knowledge of all these exciting 
factors. The veterinary practitioner is the trained observer who can 
assist so effectively if he will collect, record and correlate his field 
studies. 
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Discussion 


Mr. H. W. STEELE-BopGeR: He was quite unprepared to open the discussion 
and he wished he could have been given at least a few minutes warning so that 
he could have collected his scattered thoughts. . 

Dr. Lovell had mentioned the widespread belief that flies were responsible 
for the transmission of summer mastitis and he gathered that he (Dr. Lovell) did 
not support that view. It was, however, difficult not to jump to that conclusion 
when one so often got the same history, namely, that the animal was normal at 
one milking, was seen ‘ gadding,’ and within a few hours it had an acute udder; 
in general, also, this disease was seasonal almost to within a few days. 

With reference to the use of C. pyogenes toxoid in the treatment of cases of 
summer mastitis, he had had a fair measure of success with this prodyct ; succes;, 
that is, to the extent that the constitutional symptoms had rapidly abated and 
the general health of the affected animal was improved. He was also prepared 
in this matter to accept the opinion of such a careful clinical worker as — 
Brown, of Conon Bridge, who appeared to have inherited a flair for recording 
cases from his uncle, John Brown, of Invergordon. 

Regarding uterine infections associated with C. pyogenes, he must confess that 
treatment was most unsatisfactory and disappointing. It was a never-ending 
source of amazement to him that prior to calving one could get a copious dis- 
charge from the uterus with the characteristic odour of C. pyogenes, and yet that 
animal would produce a live, full-time calf. He did hope that more intense re- 
search would be directed towards the elucidation of the problems associated with 
the genital tract, particularly that of the female bovine. It was most discouraging 
repeatedly to send away samples of vaginal or uterine discharges to a laboratory 
and to receive in reply a report that no organisms of pathological significance had 
been recovered. This was not a complaint—he had almost invariably received 
the active co-operation of the laboratory worker—but it was a plea for increased 
effort as this problem was undoubtedly one which could only be solved by the 
combined efforts of the practitioner and his laboratory colleague. 

He would like to ask Dr. Lovell for his opinion regarding the pyogenes anti- 
toxin content of bovine blood. Was there any correlation betwzen the age of the 
animal and the’ antitoxin content, or between the antitoxin content and the 
degree of infection ? 

Finally, in thanking Dr. Lovell for his very excellent paper, he would like to 
support him in his plea that the practitioner should keep better records and fuller 
details in order that the laboratory workers who had not the advantage of the 
clinical picture to assist them, might have all the help possible in the elucidation 
of the many problems which confronted them all. 

Mr. W. L. DWERRYHOUSE expressed his great appreciation and pleasure and 
thought it most refreshing to hear such a paper of real practical importance. From 
a elinical point of view, he was of the opinion that flies and insects must play an 
important part in the spread of the disease. To illustrate this point the speaker 
referred to an outb-zeak of summer mastitis which occurred about four years ago 
in South Shropshire. T'wo cattle dealers living within a mile of each other in the 
same parish had 100 and 150 cows respectively. Each of the 100 cows .on the 
one farm received an injection of about 4 oz. of a mixture of bismuth sub»:t., boric 
acid., and liquid paraffin into each teat. Twenty-six cases of clinical summer 
mastitis later occurred in these cattle. On the other farm the udders and teats 
of the cows were liberally @meared with Stockholm tar and linseed oil (3/1) about 
two or three times weekly. Only one case of summer mastitis occurred in these 
cows, and he had used this mixture with good results. 

Mr. L. G. ANDERSON, who first expressed his thanks to Dr. Lovell, observed 
that at the start Dr. Lovell had said that C. pyogenes gave off a toxin which caused 
the systemic disturbances. How could toxoid be of use against this ? He himself 
had had no results with toxoid or with serum. He thought he had had some 
results with sulphonamides checking the systemic disturbances. For C. pyogenes 
infection of the uterus’ he used 1/2000 acriflavine, together with injections of 
stilboestrol. 

Mr. ROBERTS said that he was glad Mr. Anderson had raised the question of 
treating with toxoid. He found it difficult to believe the results that had been 
published. One could logically expect results when toxoid was given in repeated 
doses before infection occurred. He described how he had prepared toxins and 
injected into horses to produce a serum. ‘They d&i not run a temperature, which 
was a bad sign as it usually meant they were not producing antitoxin. Neverthe- 
less, the serum had a high antitoxic value in vitro. He had injected serum of his 
own and some purchased to protect mice against infection. Local abscess appeared 
in protected mice when receiving subcutaneous injections of culture. But in a 
similar experiment, when culture was given intraperitoneally, there seemed to 
be some protection. ae oar. seemed of no use against local infection 

f some use in generalised infections. : ‘ 

= I. G. SHAW and that, while he agreed with most of what Dr. Lovell had 
said, he could not agree with his statement that C. pyogenes may cause abortion. 
He thought that this had yet to be proved. The organism had been isolated at 
the time abortion took place and it was astonishing how soon after abortion the 
uterus appeared to be sterile again. Dr. Lovell had said that the blood antitoxin 
level of some horses was often high and he would like to ask whether this was due 
not solely to the fact that some horses might be infected with C. pyogenes, but 
that a high level of C. ovis antitoxin may in these instances be capable of giving 
a type of cross-reaction with C. pyogenes. | 

He agreed with Dr. Lovell that infection in the cow was probably endogenous 
and the role of the bull as a carrier of C. pyogenes infection between females could 
not be neglected, but he thought that although the bull may not perhaps carry 
the organism, the act of copulation may help to bring about infection. The occur- 
rence of a discharge immediately — —— incited cca it did not, 

ver, always contain C’. pyogenes but very often was sterile. f 
“— believed that some cae ago Dr. Lovell had said that interference with the 
genital tract may predispose to infection with C. pyogenes. He agreed with the 

r on that point. 
POG. ) 8 DAviEs : Mr. Edwards, the previous speaker, had sounded a historical 
note which reminded him (Dr. Davies) of his student days when attention was 
directed to the genus Corynebacterium, not so much because it contained organ- 
isms of pathogenic significance to animals but because it contained the important 
diphtheria organism of man. It was recognised that the Priesz-~Nocard organism 
and a Bacillus pyogenes were probably diphtheroids but they were known for their 
pus-producing rather than their toxin-producing properties as was the case with 
the human diphtheria bacillus. Since then, thanks very largely to Lovell’s work 
we had come to realise that C. pyogenes was not simply a pus producer but also 
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@ potent toxin former. This was doubtless the explanation why such severe con- 
stitutional disturbances occurred in such conditions as “ summer mastitis.” 

Dr. Lovell had quite rightly said that C. pyogenes was ubiquitous. One was 
prepared to find it in almost any bovine lesion. In his department they had 
recovered it from aborted bovine foetuses and within the last week or two from 
a case of actinobacillosis in the mandible of a heifer. It was the wide distribution 
of the organism that made it difficult to assess its significance. when found. Like 
many others, he had frequently found it in the discharges of so-called pyometra 
cases in cattle. He thought it had very little significance in such cases; other- 
wise, how could one explain the fact that such animals remained in comparatively 
good health despite the presence of large numbers of C. pyogenes in the discharge 
in the uterus ? He was of the opinion that many so-called cases of pyometra and 
endometritis were not primarily inflammatory in origin and that C. pyogenes was 
merely a chance invader. What were Dr. Lovell’s views ? ; 

Dr. Lovell had also referred to animals with a high antitoxin content of the 
blood. Did he link up this with a past infection or was it simply due to the 
presence of the organism in the tissues as a harmless inhabitant ? 

_Mr. BERGER thought there was no doubt that these organisms constituted one 
of our chief, troubles at the moment. He had records of 200 cases treated with 
toxoid in the last few years. In his practice they used to lose about 1! per cent. 
of animals, but last year he had only two cows die after the use of toxoid. Sul- 
phanilamide and sulphapyridine had proved of no benefit in his practice, their 
administration frequently increased the state of inappetence, and there was no 
laboratory evidence that they were bacteriostatic to C. pyogenes. 

e could not see how toxoid could have any effect on C. pyogenes flora of the 
non-gravid uterus when there were no systemic symptoms. ‘ Quinzies’ were 
stated to be due to C. pyogenes, but so often a sterile opening of them and examina- 
tion of pus gave negative results. He was of the opinion that they were nearly 
always tuberculous. 

Mr. E. P. Epwarps thanked Dr. Lovell for his very interesting paper, and as 
a point of historical interest, wished to know when summer mastitis was first 
recognised here as a specific form, and from what other country it reached Britain 
in epidemic form. He had been in practice in N. Wales from 18389, and, speaking 
from memory, it was in 1916 that, like a bolt from the blue, it first appeared in 
his area and in widespread epidemic form. He asked also whether Dr. Lovell 
thought any changes had occurred in the character of these epidemics because, 
contrary to the view now generally expressed, it had not been his experience up 
to 1924 that it was more common in dry cows than milkers. He had seen it mostly 
where cows were fed to the hilt and milked to the uttermost. He had also found 
it most frequently on farms surrounded by a belt of park land or well-wooded 
country. In the hill farms and as one reached above tree level he had rarely seen 
it, and certainly not in epidemic form, whilst in moorland farms he had never 
seen it. Another point was why it sometimes happened that a summer of severe 
epidemic was followed by very light incidence in the next, although climatic 
factors seemed identical. In the early history of the disease it was stated that in 
Denmark and Holland it was the custom to enclose the udders of cattle in muslin 
bags, the prevailing belief being that flies were carriers of infection. Dr. Lovell 
had expressed the view that some yet unknown link existed which determined 
the pathogenic nature of this ubiquitous organism in mastitis and other diseases 
of cattle. Observations by practitioners on what could be called the “ natural 
history” of the organism might greatly hasten the discovery of this link by the 
research worker. 

Major CHAMBERS, in winding up the discussion, said that a lot of useful know- 
ledge had been disseminated that afternoon, but he was glad that it was not a 
brains trust and that he had not to sum up, especially with reference to the part 
that flies were alleged to play in the dissemination of summer mastitis. Regarding 
fly repellants, he had foui-d that amylacetate in an oily base acted very well. 
Although C. pyogenes infection was not common in man, many years ago a pupil 
that he had, after handling a case of summer mastitis infected his ear, An abscess 
in the submaxillary gland resulted. This was opened later. ‘T'wo months later 
pyelonephritis occurred and one kidney had to be removed. In some parts of 
England it was the practice to cut off the teat of the affected quarter in order to 
get good drainage. In C. pyogenes infection in calves he had had good results 
with sulphapyridine. He was sure that he was voicing the opinion of all when 
he said how much they had appreciated Dr. Lovell’s paper. 

He would now ask him to reply to the questions. 


The Reply 

Dr. LOVELL was grateful to the Society for the sympathetic way in which they 
had received him and for the kind things said about his work. He appreciated 
Mr. Steele-Bodger’s point concerning the difficulty of keeping adequate records 
and suggested that practitioners should deal with a few herds only and it would 
well repay the extra work involved. It was not possible to say definitely that an 
increased antitoxin content of the serum meant that the animal enjoyed a greater 
resistance to C. pyogenes infections; he was glad to hear that Mr. Steele- 
Bodger was attempting to deal with some of the cases of infertility by the use of 
toxoid and interested to hear that he found trichomonads and C. pyogenes in associa- 
tion. Several speakers, including Mr. Dwerryhouse, had referred to the part 
played by the fly in summer mastitis and Dr. Lovell was of the opinion that perhaps 
biting flies helped in the production of the disease by irritating the tissue but that 
it was not necessary to implicate the fly as a vector of the infection. It therefore 
followed that a fly-repellant may serve a useful purpose. He was glad to hear 
that toxoid was a promising therapeutic agent although, apparently, Mr. Anderson 
was not able to support this. Mr. Roberts hadeemphasised with his experiments 
in mice what Dr. Lovell already believed, that the bacterial bodies of C. pyogenes 
possessed some pathogenic factor which was independent of the toxin ; the corre- 
sponding antitoxin seemed to have no effect on abscess-formation whether experi- 
mentally or naturally produced. 

In a reply to Mr. Shaw, Dr. Lovell said that he still believed that too much 
handling of the bovine uterus might have a deleterious effect and act similarly 
to trauma as a factor in ©. pyogenes infection. He did not know the reason why 
occasional horses had a relatively high antitoxin content in their serum. The 
contribution made by Mr. Edwards was very welcome, for summer mastitis had 
apparently a recent history in the literature of this country, but whether the 
character of the disease had changed or not was unknown to him. The clinical 
and epidemiological experience of Mr. Edwards was the type of information 
which was required and was badly needed. 

Dr. Lovell was in entire afreement with Dr. Davies concerning the difficulty 
of assessing the presence of an organism such as (. pyogenes in certain pathological 
material because of its ubiquity; he appealed to practitiqners when sending in 
specimens for examinations to include details of the origin of the specimen and 
the reasons for its examination. He was unable to explain to Mr. Berger why 
toxoid should be of any value in an infection which is already established and it 
appeared to contradict certain aspects of immunity; he agreed with him that 
sulphonamides should be used with discretion as there was always an extra burden 
on the metabolism of the animal when these drugs were used. Dr. Lovell sug- 
gested that a bacteriological examination of the purulent throat glands of cattle 
referred to by Mr. Berger would no doubt yield valuable results as one of several 
organisms might be involved. Finally, he thanked the President and suggested 
that cows in general do not appear to respond as well for the production of immune 
serum as horses; there oa however, be an advantage in using homologous 
serum in cases of disease in calves and cows. 


Spraying Trials with D.D.T. and “666” Against 
the Sheep Blowfly 
H. FE. HARBOUR and J. A. WATT, 
EDINBURGH AND East OF SCOTLAND, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


During the 1945 season the writers have conducted two small- 
scale trials in the use of sprays containing the new insecticides. In 
both instances the same technique was employed. The sheep to 
be sprayed were penned in batches and were first ‘“ mist-sprayed ” 
using a “‘ Four Oaks ” bucket pump with patent nozzle No. 11000. 
(The nozzle is fitted with a spring clearing device which gives a 
misty spray.) As each sheep was let out of the pen it was held, 
while the region round the tail and hind legs was given a good 
soaking, using a jet nozzle on the stirrup pump. 

D.D.T. Spray 


The emulsion used was of the cationic type designed especially 
for spraying and was supplied by the Chemical Research Laboratory, 
Teddington. Heath and Mitchell, in a paper read before the Associa- 
tion of Applied Biologists on October 5th, 1945, described the selective 
removal of D.D.T. in oil solution from emulsions of this type by 
the natural fleece. Dilute emulsions used as sprays gave a high 
deposition of D.D.T. on the fleece. 

The stock emulsion used had been made up as follows :— 

Percentage by weight 


D.D.T. (Geigy) 16-67 
Solvent naphtha 41-66 
Fixanol C 4-16 
Water 37°5 
99-99 


For the spray the emulsion was diluted to give a final concentration 
of 0-5 per cent. D.D.T. The writers are indebted to the Director, 
Chemical Research Laboratories, Teddington, for permission to 
quote details of this emulsion. 

On August 24th 40 marked blackface lambs were sprayed with 
the D.D.T. emulsion in the manner described. The amount of 
spray used was approximately 10 gallons. The 40 lambs were then 
run on a field of foggage along with 80 other similar lambs, which 
were dipped in a proprietary arsenical dip on the same day. Spraying 
and dipping were conducted under ideal weather conditions. 

Results —At the end of September the shepherd reported 3 cases 
of strike out of the 80 controls but not one of the 40 D.D.T. sprayed 
sheep had been sgruck. 

666’ SPRAY 

The material used for this trial was a dip paste supplied by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. It contained 33 per cent. of crude “ 666” 
and had been prepared specially for dipping experiments. It was 
not an emulsion of the cationic type, as used in the case of D.D.T., 
and the results cannot, strictly, be compared. It was made up as 
a dip in a concentration of 15 Ib. to 100 gallons to give a final con- 
centration of 0-5 per cent. of the crude active principle. The same 
concentration was used in the spray. 

In the dipping trials carsied out in 1944 there had been, on one 
farm, an advantage “in favour of ‘‘ 666’ when compared with sheep 
dipped in arsenical dip, but the incidence of strike this and in 
the other experimental flocks was too low to permit of any definite 
conclusions. 

SPRAYING TRIAL 1945 

On August 4th, 1945, a mixed batch 6f 34 blackface and greyface 
ewes and 27 cross lambs was sprayed in the manner described. All 
sheep were marked. Approximately 18 gallons of spray were used 
for the 61 sheep. The controls consisted of 33 ewes and 27 lambs. 
All sheep (experimental and control) had been dipped in an arsenical 
dip ten days before the spraving was done. 

Results were checked on Septcmber 15th. There had then been 
18 strikes amongst the 60 controls, the majority being on clean wool. 
Six strikes occurred in the group sprayed with ‘ 666 "’ and all were 
tail strikes on dirty wool. It was noted that all six strikes in the 
experimental group were limited to very small areas and were easily 
cleared up, but the majority of 18 strikes amongst the controls 
were severe, extensive and troublesome. 

Discussion 

The results of these two trials were remarkably good and suggest 
that the spraying with the new insecticides may be an effective 
method for the control of the blowfly. 
firmed by further experiments then we shall have a method of control 
which is easy to apply and which is more economical than dipping. 
One might need 200 gallons to dip 150 sheep but the same number 


If these results can be con-- 
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could probably be sprayed with the expenditure of some 40 to 50 
gallons. 

It does seem as if it is not necessary to achieve penetration of 
the dip through the fleece to the skin but that the presence of the 
insecticide on the surface of the wool is sufficient. These trials, 
however, are on too small a scale to justify drawing definite con- 
clusions, but they at least suggest that the spraying method is one 
which is worthy of further investigation. It is a method which 
would be useful early in the season before the ewes are clipped, to 
protect the sheep from early strike. It could also be convéniently 
applied to batches of lambs brought in for dosing. The stirrup pump 
would not, of course, be practicable when dealing with large numbers 
of sheep, but it should not be difficult to devise efficient spraying 
outfits. 

In the trials described no fair comparison can be made between 
the two insecticides employed, since the D.D.T. spray was prepared 
specifically for spraying but the ‘‘ 666’ used was a dip mixture. 


Summary 
0-5 per cent. D.D.T. and “ 666” sprays were applied with a 
stirrup pump in two trials involving 120 and 121 sheep respectively. 
There was a high incidence of “ strike’ amongst the controls in 
both trials and both insecticides gave good protection. 
It is suggested that the spraying method may be both efficient and 
economical and is worthy of further investigation. 


ABSTRACT 


[Enteritis in Swine. Doyie, L. (1945.) Cornell Vet. 35. 


103-109.) 

Enteritis in swine may be due to faulty feeding, nutricional 
factors, or to infectious agents. Of the known pig diseases the 
two common causes of enteritis are hog cholera and swine dysentery. 
One of the unfortunate trends developed in U.S.A. in recent years 
is to disregard swine fever as a cause of enteritis, although experi- 
ence with swine fever has indicated that it is likely, to damage the 
gastro-intestinal mucosa, with a variety of later changes such as 
haemorrhage, infarction, ulceration and necrosis. 

Swine dysentery is an infectious disease affecting particularly the 
caecum and colon—a caecitis and colitis. The causative agent is 
some factor present in these organs and their discharges in infected 
pigs, and the condition can be reproduced in healthy pigs by feeding 
with the caecum and colon, or bowel discharges from diseased pigs. 
The author (1944) isolated an apparently pure culture of vibrio 
from the colon wall of a dysentery pig. (J. Amér. vet. Res. 5. 3). 
The incubation period is ten to twelve days experimentally and up 
to 30 days in the field. The average death rate is 25 per cent., the 
highest rate of mortality being ine the younger animals. The 
symptoms are those of diarrhoea with blood and mucus dis- 
charge from the bowel. There is a sudden loss cf weight with 
corresponding weakness. The appetite is often fairly good. The 
temperature may or may not risé, and death may be delayed for 
several days, or be rapid in its onset. Unless the pigs are carefully 
watched, some may die before symptoms are noticed. There is a 
continued unthriftiness in recovered animals. 

Whilst mainly a caecitis and colitis, gastritis is not infrequently 
found, but in uncomplicated swine dysentery the small intestine 
does not show gross lesions. There is a remarkably sharp line of 
division between normal and pathological tissue at the ileo-caecal 
valve. In severe cases the entire caecum and colon may have a 
reddish colour easily sgen when the abdomen is opened. The 
pathological changes in the mucosa of the caecum and colon range 
from a marked congestion, haemorrhage, and increased mucus pro- 
duction, to diphtheritic exudate formation with desquamation of 
the intestinal epithelium. While the mucosa may show superficial 
diphtheritic changes, the deeper necrosis and infarctions found in 
swine fever are usually absent, but the condition found in a 
dysentery colon is sometimes called “ necro.” 

Owing to the infectious nature of the discharges, sanitation and 


isolation or quarantine should be used to control the disease. The 
condition has been known to remain for years on some farms, 
suggesting carriers. It may thus be advisable to dispose of all pigs 


on the farm. Sulphaguanidine and sulphathalidine have a curative 
effect in some types of enteritis, but are less effective in dysentery. 
Salt has been used, as it is believed that it helps reduce dehydrat‘on 
and so maintains a favourable chloride ion concentration in the 
body fluids. Some mix alkali and salt in solution with the feed. 
Dr. Steenerson, of Indiana, gives by stomach tube one half-ounce 
each of sodium chloride and bicarbonate of soda in one pint of 
water per 100 Ib. body weight. One of the oldest salt treatments 
consists in dissolving 10 Ib. sodium chloride in 50 gallons of water, 
and then soaking oats in the solution. Whenever salt is used it is 
highly important that the treated animals have easy access to plenty 
of water 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Venereal Disease of Sheep 


R. S. ROBERTS, Runcorn, and J. F. BOLTON, FropsHam 

We have encountered a disease of sheep which does not appear 
to be identical with any condition described in the literature which 
we have*been able to consult. The disease was at first extremely 
alarming and we have thought it desirable to record our observa- 
tions in the hope that it may direct the attention of others to the 
condition and that it may assist them, at least in their prognosis. 
History 

The disease appeared in November, 1944, in a flock of 370 Welsh 
ewes which were grazing, without supplement, on a wide expanse 
of permanent pasture. Apart from lambs bought as replacements 
a year earlier, they had been bred from without incident in the 
previous season. There were 12 rams and these too had been in 
the flock for at least one previous season and had been bought from 
a reputable flock in the neighbeurhood. The rams were turned 
to the ewes on November Ist, 1944, and the first symptoms of 
venereal disease were noticed on November 17th. Six days later 
six cases were found, and by November 28th a total of ten rams 
were affected. By early December it was evident that the disease 
had also affected some of the ewes and ten of these were sold for 
slaughter. 

All these cases were examined clinically and two rams were exam- 
ined pathologically. 

Early. cases were not easily detected, and in fact on the day 
on which six cases were found the owner was aware of only one 
case. The established case was readily detected by the presence 
of almost complete paraphimosis; earlier cases were suspected from 
the appearance of discharge at the orifice of the sheath. In all 
close examination revealed the characteristic ulcers on the 
glans penis. Affected ewes were recognised by the presence of 
vaginal discharge, and on close examination were found to have an 
acute vaginitis; no opportunity occurred to examine the ewes by 
speculum or to carry out post-mortem examinations and it is not 
known, therefore, whether ulcers appeared. 

Having in mind the severity of the ,ulcers on the glans, and the 
appearance of the disease in so many rams at an early date in the 
breeding season, a grave prognosis was given, and the owner was 
told not to expect a satisfactory crop of lambs. He was also 
warned of the possible effect of the disease on the ewes in subse- 
quent breeding seasons. 

This estimate of the effect of the disease was almost entirely 
discredited by the results obtained. The flock was not regarded 
as a prolific one, and 360 lambs would have been regarded as a 
satisfactory crop from the 358 ewes on the land at the commence- 
ment of lambing. In fact a crop of 350 lambs was obtained, 12 
ewes being barren and six having lambs dead in utero. 


cases 


PATHOLOGY 

Although the sheath appeared dirty and its orifice was partly 
occluded with discharge, the pathological condition was confined 
to the glans penis. The lesion here consisted of a raised, intensely 
haemorrhagic ulcer which covered about one quarter of the surface 
of the glans, and penetrated into the substance of the glans to a 
depth of 2 to 4+ mm. 

Smears made from the edges of the ulcer showed organisms with 
the morphology of B. necrophorus. As would be expected from the 
gross appearance, sections revealed necrosis with an underlying 
zone of intense leucocyti¢ infiltration; micro-organisms could not 
be detected at the base of the lesion. Serous exudate from the 
edge of the lesion was examined microscopically with dark ground 
illumination but no spirochaetes were found. Serum from a case 
which had progressed for one month was submitted to the Wasser- 
mann test and was found negative. At a post-mortem examination 
on a ram which had recovered clinically no ulceration was found 
but the glans penis’ was attached to the sheath by extensive 
adhesions. 

Discussion 

A venereal disease of sheep is mentioned in literature from several 
countries, but principally from Australia (e.g., Filmer, 1938), North 
America (Tunnitliff and Matischeck, 1941), New Zealand (Anon., 
1942) and Germany (Schoop and Gassmann, 1943).  In_ these 
countries it is referred to variously as “ pizzle-rot, foul sheath, 
balanitis, balano-posthitis, sheath-rot and Degkinfektion.” It will 


be noted from this terminology that there is a tendency to empha- 
sise the lesion in the sheath and in fact Tunnicliff and Matischeck 
suggest that the lesion on the penis is a result of paraphimosis. 
Australian literature appears to deal with a disease of wethers; rams 
are seldom mentioned, nor is there any suggestion of transmission 
through coitus. 


The American workers appear to assume that they 
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are dealing with the same disease as that found in Australia, but 
they claim to have reproduced the disease in rams by means of a 
bacteria-free filtrate derived from newly developed ulcers. We have 
had an opportunity recently of discussing the disease with Mr. 
C. S. M. Hopkirk, of the Veterinary Laboratories, Wallaceville, New 
Zealand, and found it difficult to reconcile our findings with the 
lesions found in the disease in New Zealand. 

On considering the evidence as a whole it seems improbable that 
the disease we have encountered is identical with “ pizzle-rot,” but 
the evidence on artificial transmission given by Tunnicliff and 
Matischeck is suggestive of a similarity. 


Summary 


An outbreak of a venereal disease of sheep, characterised by a 
deep-seated ulceration on the glans penis in the rams, is described. 
Although ten out of 12 rams became infected early in the breeding 
season, the crop of lambs obtained was not greatly below expecta- 
tion. The progress of the disease in the flock was suggestive of 
contagion within the flock, but there had been no 
opportunity for the introduction of infection. 
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REPORT 


[Nigeria: Annual Report of the Veterinary Department for the 
Year 1943 (W. W. Henderson).] 


“On the eve of my retirement, after 20 years’ service in Nigeria] 
I wish to stress to Government the vital importance of the ful 
development of the livestock industry of Nigeria and the utilisa- 
tion of the resources thereof. I wish to emphasise also that to 
achieve such development dn adequately staffed and adequately 
equipped Veterinary Department is absolutely essential. 

** Animal diseases have exacted a heavy toll of the livestock popu- 
lation in the past, and although conditions within recent vears have 
improved greatly much yet remains to be done before the disease 
situation is brought finally to the stage when the flocks and herds 
can make their full contribution to the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. ‘ 

“An adequate and efficient Veterinary Department is not an 
expense, it is a sound investment.”’ 

“ Finally, I should like to put on record my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the loyal support I have received throughout the whole 
of my appointment from the entire staff of the Department, and 
to them and more especially to the senior members I tender my 
most grateful thanks.” 


Thus Mr. W. W. Henderson concludes this interesting report 
on the very creditable activities of his department for the year 
under review. Mr. Henderson’s record of veterinary administra- 
tion in Nigeria has been one of steady, enlightened progression. 
May he long enjoy his well-earned retirement. 

The various activities of the department are described under 
five general headings (a to e). 

(a) Disease CONTROL AND 'TREATMENT.—Nigh on two million 
prophylactic inoculations were given to cattle alone in the control 
of the four major bovine diseases—rinderpest (cattle plague), anthrax, 
blackquarter and contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia. In addi- 
tien, some 190 horses and 23,000 odd cattle were treated for try- 
Panosomiasis whilst over 19,000 cattle and nearly 40,000 sheep 
and goats received anthelmintics. These figures do not include 
cases treated at the various clinics mentioned later in the report. 

Rinderpest (cattle plague).—Prophylactic immunisation on as 
large a scale as possible remains the only practicable means of 
control, and the use of goat attenuated virus (introduced in 1941) 
had almost entirely replaced the very effective though rather tedious 
and more expensive double inoculation technique (bovine virus 
cum serum) of earlier days. A special appendix (C) to the report 
describes concisely the production of this goat attenuated virus 
and the experience gained from its extended and now widespread 
use in Nigeria. [Results generally agree with those already re- 
corded in East Africa and originally in India.] 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia.—Although rinderpest and 
other serious cattle epizootics were steadily yielding to prophylactic 
treatment, the same could not be said of this disease which con- 
tinued to remain a very serious problem. The slaughter policy so 
effective in eradicating the disease in the British Isles and other 
countries is not, for many reasons, applicable and the fact remains 
that there is not as yet a really effective and easily applied pre- 
ventative. Triple vaccination, using vaccines of ascending virulence 


apparent - 


with several weeks’ intervals—probably the most effective of a poor 
choice of weapons and unwieldy even under ideal conditions— 
becomes well nigh impossible of completi#h when dealing with 
nomadic tribesmen. 

** Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia exists as a major problem 
in many African Colonies and now that rinderpest is well on the 
way to complete eradication more attention must be paid to it. 
A special effort should now be made to discover a safe and effec- 
tive vaccine to replace that at present in use’ This can only be 
done by a team of workers carrying out research on a large scale 
at a central laboratory.” 

Blackquarter.—Mass vaccination continued over a number of 
years was reported to have yielded spectacular results, the disease 
being recorded as very rare in all provinces which had been under 
regular veterinary control. 

Anthrax.—Wholesale vaccination of tradestock destined for the 
southern consuming areas quickly and effectively controlled a dis- 
turbing outbreak of this disease. A spore vaccine was_used and 
animals intended for transport by rail were vaccinated 14 days 
prior to entraining. 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia—An unexpected outbreak of this 
comparatively rare disease was quickly controlled by vaccination 
and removal to clean pastures. 

Trypanosomiasis—Though actual mortality (in Nigeria) may not 
be high, except under conditions of drought and inter-current 
disease, the loss of condition and unthriftiness alone make this 
disease of great economic importance. Serious drought, forcing 
animals into tse-tse infested riverine systems, was mainly blamed 
for markedly increased incidence during the year. Pending the 
gigantic task of clearing all tse-tse bush areas, the provision of 
artificial water supplies in the “ fly ’-free areas and the provision 
of meat works whence carcases could be distributed and so save 
the flesh-reducing ordeal of long treks on the hoof through “ fly ” 
country, are strongly advocated. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease-—Though by itself of little economic 
import (in Nigeria), this disease caused serious upset in the move- 
ment, on the hoof, of tradestock and was also, as an inter-current 
disease, responsible for greatly increased mortality amongst young 
stock reacting to rinderpest vaccination. This disease was also 
recorded as being comparatively mild in an outbreak amongst pigs 
(presumably of European blood). 


Helminthiasis—Bunostomum (hookworm) infection was recorded 
as a very common cause of general unthriftiness in young cattle and 
usual anthelmintics did not appear to be effective. Phenothiazine 
proved most satisfactory for haemonchosis in cattle and oesophagos- 
tomiasis in sheep, but the price renders its use on a large scale un- 
economic. Ol. terebinth, in 6 c.c. doses in 120 c.c. milk, proved 
very satisfactory for young calves in the treatment of ascaris infec- 
tion, often contracted in utero. Kerosene, as a war-time substitute 
for turpentine, gave fairly good results. 

Blue Tongue in sheep, though long suspected, was definitely 
diagnosed for the first time. 

Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia caused severe mortality in goats and 
a locally prepared vaccine was on trial. 

Pigs were peculiarly free from epizootics ; in fact, both Large and 
Middle Whites seem to thrive exceedingly well. Lice and sarcoptic 
mange were the chief worries and were controlled by periodic 
dipping in 1-600 Cooper’s cattle dip or normal strength Cooper’s 
sheep dip. 

Horse Sickness—Here, again, though this disease was long sus- 
pected, it was diagnosed for the first time. 

Rabies in dogs would appear to be ubiquitous. 

Spirochaetosis, neurolymphomatosis, fowl pox, typhoid, cholera 
and tuberculosis were recorded in poultry. 

Animal Clinics, established in every province in the north, con- 
tinued the good work of alleviating suffering in individual animals 
—from fowl to camel; 26,000 new cases were, treated, involving 
75,000 treatments. 

(b) PATHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION OF BIOLOGICAL 
Propucts.—This section is dealt with as an appendix (A) in abridged 
form by the veterinary pathologist, R. W. M. Mettam. In addition 
to meeting all local needs, the laboratory supplied Marua, Chad 
territory and the Gold Coast. The three-year course for veterinary 
assistants (Africans) was an the hands of the research officers. 

(c) VETERINARY EpucaTION is dealt with in appendix (B). The 
scheme for the training of assistant veterinary officers and veter- 
inary assistants was brought a stage further by the ¢ompletion of 
the school buildings at Vom. Equipment for class-rooms and 
laboratories and for messing and housing students was awaited. 

(d) ANIMAL HusspANpry.—Castration of undesirables and scrub 
stock was continued on a large scale. The industry in fattening 
cattle for the meat markets, a recent innovation, was rapidly expand- 
ing. The breeding of pure bred pigs for distribution to African 
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farmers continued on an extended scale and has a big future as a 
sound commercial enterprise. 

(e) INDUSTRIES IN 4NIMAL Propucts.—The industries in beef, 
pork and bacon and dairy produce commenced by the veterinary 
department since the war not only made a very material contribution 
to the food supply of the country but provided good and stable 
markets for the meat and dairy resources of the herds of the country. 
Fresh milk, butter, cheese and clarified butter fat were made avail- 
able in greatly increased quantities but never anywhere reached 
local demand. 

Meat.—Three main aspects of this industry were receiving atten- 
tion, viz. (a) The preparation of animals for the market ; economic 
use of available fodder with the production of valuable manure. 
(6) The slaughter of these animals and proper processing for human 
consumption: climatic conditions make good hygiene imperative 
and a strong plea is made for establishment of properly organised 
meat works and bacon factories for processing and distribution and 
conservation of by-products. Dehydrated meat could be made 
available to areas not serviced by cold-storage facilities. It is also 
urged that the veterinary department make available more staff to 
supervise meat inspection at present under the control of the Medical 
Health Department. 

Pig Breeding, Pork and Bacon Production—Since the inception at 
Vom in 1940, these industries have made rapid expansion and 
provided not only a valuable food supply but also a profitable liveli— 
hood for many engaged therein. The sale of products from the 
Vom Food Production Schemes amounted to £22,600; demand 
always exceeded supply and the schemes proved an undoubted 
economic success and a sound basis for future development on a 
greatly increased scale. 

(c) TRANsport oF CATTLE BY RoAD AND RaiL.—The total number 
of trade cattle passing to the various markets was estimated at 
between 400,000 to 500,000, of which some 100,000 entered from 
French territory. Vaccination against rinderpest, contagious bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia and, more recently, anthrax, is carried out as 
required and the animals pass along recognised stock routes subject 
to further periodic inspection en route. Increased railing of cattle 
has eliminated a lot of wastage from loss of condition and casualties ; 
40,700 cattle were railed to the south under veterinary supervision. 

HIDES AND SKINS.—War demands gave added importance to the 
Nigerian export trade in these commodities, particularly the former, 
and various schemes were in being to increase the value of these 
products by improving the standard of flaying, drying and better 
preparation. A special European hides and skins inspector was 
appointed in May. A greatly increased demand for local leather 
work resulted in good prices being paid for inferior quality hides 
and skins, thus reducing the incentive to better production, but 
there appears to be a great future for locally tanned leather and 
native leather work which always had been in good demand even 
before the war for high-class upholstery and bookbinding. 

S. A. E. 


CONTROL OF DRUGS 


‘The Supervisory Body under the International Drug Convention 
of 1931 has been meeting in London under the chairmanship 
of Sir Malcolm Delevingne to examine world requirements of 
dangerous drugs in 1946 and prepare its annual statement of those 
requirements. This statement fixes the limits for world manu- 
facture and also for the supplies available to each country and 
territory in the whole world. 

Estimates of their requirements had been furnished by Govern- 
ments in respect of 54 countries and 79 dependent territories, and 
the Supervisory Body, under the Convention itself, had to establish 
estimates for the remaining 18 countries and 26 territories, which 
included the territories of the former German State and Japan. 
The statement on world requirements will be issued from Geneva 
next month. 


Weexiy Wispom 


There should be full toleration, however, not only for painters 
who do not paint to protect ironwork from rust, musicians who do 
not stimulate weary factory workers, and philosophers who cannot 
even entertain people by the wireless, but also for thinkers and doers 
in science who are not mainly concerned with additions, immediate 
or remote, to material amenities.—* Freedom in Science,” The Times, 
December 10th. 


. Questions and Answers 


** Questions and Answers ”’ will be published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions fer inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

Al communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Blood Sampling in Bovines 


Q. CXXXII.—/ have a herd comprising 40 cows in milk and 
20 bulting heifers from which to take blood samples. I am 
anxious to do the job in as clean and expeditious a manner as 
possible. What are the recommended techniques ? What assist- 
ance would I require, and how much time should it occupy ? 

A.—tThere are various techniques that can be followed in collect- 
ing blood samples and there may be room for difference of opinion 
as to which is best, but one that is easy to acquire and gives 
neatness, quickness and cleanness in operation consists in_ first 
collecting into a syringe from either the jugular or mammary 
veins and then transferring into the container. 

Equipment Required. 

One or more syringes (2 to 10 c.c. capacity) with fairly loose 

fitting plunger. 

Supply of needles. [Most operators have a needle of their own 

choice, but the following are suggested : — 

For collection from the jugular vein—* Solila” 1:60 x 1} or 
1-20 x I} (Amalgamated Dental Co.) with No. 3 thumb 
mount. 

For collection from the jugular or mammary veins—l-1 mm. 
bore x 26 mm. length (B.W.G.19, 1 inch). 

For collection from the mammary vein—9 10th 
and 22 mm. length.] 

Length of rope with a protected hook attached at one end and 

carrying a loose ring. (For collection from the jugular vein.) 

Bucket of clean water. 

Supply of containers for samples. 


mm. bore 


Meruop or COLLECTION FROM JUGULAR VEIN 


Two assistants are required, one g0 use the rope and one to 
control the animal’s head; a third assistant to note particulars 
of the animals and samples is an advantage but is not strictly 
necessary. 

The assistant with the rope puts it in position from the right 
shoulder of the animal; the end carrying the hook is dropped 
over the neck and the hook is engaged in the ring so that the 
ring is near the lower border of the neck; this assistant then 
moves to a position just behind and to the left of the animal 
and the operator takes his place at the animal's right shoulder. 
The assistant controlling the animal’s head stands on the left. 
The vein is raised by the assistant pulling on the rope and the 
animal’s head ,is held so that it is extended, is slightly raised and 
over to the left; lowering of the head or pulling it hard over to 
the left both make for difficulty. When the vein is well raised 
the fingers of the left hand are pressed on to it just above the 
level of the rope and the needle on the syringe is pushed into 
the vein over the fingers of the left hand and the sample is 
collected by lowering the plunger of the syringe. A firm stance 
from which to push the needle into the vein is obtained by 
placing the left knee behind the animal’s leg, and using a syringe 
with a fairly loose plunger makes for speed in collection as the 
plunger then lowers itself immediately the vein is pierced. The 
sample is then transferred from the syringe into the container and 
the syringe is washed out three times by drawing clean water 
into it and emptying on to the floor (the water in the bucket 
thus remains clean) and particulars of the animal and sample are 
noted. During the time that this is being done the assistants are 
preparing the next animal. 

Time Taken 

Since a great deal of time can be lost in waiting for the next 
animal to be got ready it is well worth while spending a little 
time in explaining and maybe demonstrating what each assistant 
is to do; in the allocation of assistants to jobs it should be borne 
in mind that controlling the head is by far the mest important 
one. 

Of the total time occupied in the operation, that of actually 
collecting into the syringe is a matter of but a few seconds, it 
may be one second only; transference of the sample to the con- 
tainer, the rinsing of the syringe and recording of particulars takes 
less than a half a minute and, provided assistants are efficient, 
the time from the collection of one sample to the collection of 
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the next can be less than one minute. On this basis and in the 
case in question, the 60 samples could easily be collected in one 
hour. This, however, may only be possible if all the animals are 
chained up before sampling begins and if the assistant controlling 
the animal’s head is thoroughly efficient. The most likely cause 
of delay on the part of the operator is that the needles being used 
are not sufficiently sharp as it is then almost certafh that although 
the skin can be pierced if sufficient force is used, piercing the 
wall of the vein will be difficult and will necessitate several 
attempts being made. Ideally, piercing the skin, wall of vein 
and the collection of the sample are practically simultaneous 
because immediately the vein is pierced the plunger of the syringe 
falls and the sample is collected. 

Mernop or CoLLectioN FROM THE MamMMary VEIN 


One assistant is essential, a second is desirable, and a third is 
an advantage, but not strictly necessary. 

The duty of the essential assistant is to control the animal’: 
tail; to do this he may adopt one of two positions: (1) standing 
immediately behind the animal, facing the head, he elevates the 
tail to its fullest extent, grasping it at its root; (2) standing at 
the same side of the animal as the operator, half facing the hind- 
quarters, the assistant elevates the tail to its fullest extent, at 
the same time pressing his body and the upper part of his leg 
into the animal’s flank in order to protect the operator from the 
exceptional animal which attempts to kick. 

When an animal is fractious, it is advisable to have an assistant 
controlling the animal’s head and the one holding the tail should 
stand at the side of the animal. Normally, the second assistant 
does the recording. If a third assistant is available, two syringes 
are used and this additional assistant rinses one syringe whilst the 
next cow is being bled; he is then at hand to control the animal's 
head if required; thus the routine of the assistant doing the 
recording is not disturbed. 

The operator stands at the side of the animal just behind the 
foreleg and faces the tail; he bends down and insérts the point 
of the needle, mounted on tts syringe, into the mammary vein 
where it enters the abdomen. The syringe immediately fills with 
blood and ‘2 withdrawn. From then on the technique is the same 
as for samples collected by means of a syringe from the jugular 
vein. 

This method is restricted to cows or hejfers in milk; it is even 
quicker than collection from the jugular, particularly when the 
Mammary vein is prominent. 

[It is hoped that details of other methods of blood sampling 
will be forwarded for publication by readers familiar with such 
techniques.—Editor.] 
Wooden Tongue 

Q. CXXXIN.—What is the explanation of and treatment desirable 
for intractable cases of “ wooden tongue” which resist the various 
iodides, including sodium iodide intravenously as well as “ Yatren” 
vaccine? 

A.—It is not definitely known why some cases do not respond 
to the above treatments. The fact that organisms other than Actino- 
bacillus liynieresi are associated with some cases of wooden tongue 
may explain certain failures. There is not at present much hope 
of saving the animal which fails to respond to iodine or iodides 
given locally, per os and intravenously. 


Lip Canker in Dogs 
Q. CXXXIV.—What is the cause of lip canker in dogs, especially 
in Cockers, and what is the best treatment? 


A.—This occurs in the facial skin at the point where the super- 
fluous folds of skin fall into deep creases, the sides of which, by 
rubbing together, tend to ulcerate and exude a_ putrid-smelling 
moisture. The remedy for this is first to wash out the crease with 
warm water and soap, dry it with cotton wool and paint it either 
with tinct. iodi mitis or with chromic acid (grs. 50 to the ounce of 
distilled water) daily for three or four days. Thereafter it will be 
as well to dust in some talcum powder, Fuller’s earth or a mixture 
of boracic acid 50, iodoform 4 and starch 5 parts. Hair should be 
clipped away and cleanliness observed. 

The practitioner may be warned that many cases prove very 
stubborn and resist all forms of treatment. 


CorRESPONDENCE 
Q. CXXVII: D.D.T. in the Treatment of Mange 
Sir.—In connection with the use of D.D.T. against the ecto- 
parasites of the dog and cat I feel that it would be well to bring to 
the notice of your readers certain toxic effects which have been 
noted in experimental animals. Taylor, 1945,1 records the death 


of a rat 24 hours after the application of ! per cent. D.D.T. in 
liquid paraffin. 


In a subsequent publication the same author? 


records the development of severe symptoms in eight rabbits 24 
hours after the application of 5 per cent. D.D.T. dissotved in acetone 
to the head, ears and feet. Six of the eight rabbits either died as 
a result of the treatment or were so severely affected as to necessitate 
destruction on humanitarian grounds. The remaining two animals 
made a slow recovery over a period of ten days subsequent to 
treatment. 
Dogs and cats may not be susceptible to D.D.1. in the same way 
as rabbits, but until further experimental work has been carried 
out on the former species, it would be wise to exercise great care 
in the use of D.D.T. dissolved in such solvents as acetone or liquid 
paraffin. The dry powder (5 per cent. D.D.T. in an inactive dilu- 
ent) appears to be non-toxic and is to be preferred for routine use. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. E. Gipson. 
References 

(1) Tayror, E. L. Vet. Rec. (1945.) May 5th, 1945, p. 210. 

(2) — Lancet. (1945.) September 8th, 1945, p. 320. 


Erratum.—In the answer given to the question on the treatment 
of enteritis (greyhounds), in the phrase “if the disease was caused 
by sulpha-sensitive drugs” (V.R. 57. 592, col. 2, para. 2, line 7) 
for drugs read organisms. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


TuspercuLosis (CarrLe) 

Mr. Royte asked the Minister of Agriculture wh'at weight of beet 
has been condemned as a result of tuberculosis to November 30th, 
1945; and what steps he is taking to trace the disease and eradicate 
it. 
Mr. Cotzick: I understand from my right hon. Friend the Minister 
of Food that during the year ended March, 1945, the latest period 
for which figures are available, the total weight of beef condemned 
for all causes was 11,938 tons. Separate figures of condemnatfons 
for tuberculosis are not available, but they probably account for 
about 70 per cent. of the total. The eradication of tuberculosis 
from cattle herds is encouraged under the Tuberculosis (Attested 
Herds) Scheme, which is making steady progress. It is, however, 
only rarely that the tracing back to the farm of origin of the con- 
demned animal would facilitate eradication. 


CaLFHOOD VACCINATION 


Lieut.-Colonel Corsetr asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he will extend the calfhood vaccination scheme against contagious 
abortion to all attested herds. 

Tue Minister or AcGricutture (Mr. THomas No, 
Sir. I am afraid I cannot undertake to do so at present. The 
limiting factor is the supply of vaccine, and priority must be 
given to dairy herds in view of the need for more milk. I shall, 
however, be prepared to reconsider the matter as soon as supplies 
of vaccine can be increased. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVIC: 


Mr. Davi Ecctes asked “the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he will allow married women to apply for appointments in the 
Agricultural Advisory Service. 

Mr. T. Wittams: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Eccies: Is the Minister aware that the form ot application 
which has gone out in relation to these posts states that married 
women may not apply, and will he ther¢fore change the form of 
application ? 

Mr. Wuu1ams: I understand that married 
make, and have made applications. 

Mr. Ecctrs: May I send the Minister a copy of the 
because it states in black and white that married women 
not apply ? 

Mr. Wittams: Yes, I should like to see a com 


somen both can 


form, 
may 


ANIMAL FEEDING-STUFFS 

Mr. Dye asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he proposes, 
in 1946, to import a greater quantity of animal feeding-stuffs into 
this country in the event of the Anglo-U.S.A. Loan Agreement 
being ratified. 
THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE Ministry oF Foop (Dr. 
SuMMERSKILL): I have been asked to reply. A larger quantity of 
rationed animal feeding-stuffs will be distributed in the next 
rationing year, May Ist, 1946, to April 30th, 1947, than was issued 
in the same period 1945-46. This will necessitate a greater import, 
provided supplies can be secured. I am_ not aware that U.S.A. 
will be an exporter of animal feeding-stuffs and it would be pre- 
mature to anticipate supplies from that source. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

Jan. 2nd—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings: Joint Veterinary 
Officers and Public Health, 11.30 a.m.; Sub-committee 
ry First-aid Handbook, | p.m.; Organising Committee, 

p-m. 

Jan. 3rd—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings: Committee on the Re- 
allocation of the Duties of Committees, 10.30 a.m.; 
Finance and General Purposes, 12.15 p.m.; Appoint- 
ments, + p.m. 

Jan. 3rd—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Conway 
Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

Jan. 3rd-4th.—Annual General Meeting of the British Ecological 
Society at Exeter (Washington Singer Laboratories, 
Prince of Wales Road)—-for programme see Notices 
column. 

Jan. 4th—Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, 11 a.m. 


Jan. 7th.—Meeting of the Farmers’ Club, at the Royal Empire 
Society, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 9%th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Jan. 10th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. : 

Jan. 1|1th.—R.C.V.S. Council Meeting. 

Jan. 18th.—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West Division, N.V.M.A., 


at Bristol (Bright’s Restaurant, Queen’s Road, Clifton), 
2.15 p.m. 


PERSONAL 


Accident to Mr. T. Roger Thomas.—Readers will learn with much 
regret that Mr. T. Roger Thomas, M.r.c.v.s., the well-known Car- 
marthen practitioner who is consulting surgeon to the Department 
of Animal Health, University College of Wales, and member of 
Council, N.V.M.A., sustained a fracture of the skull while visiting 
a case. Mr. Thomas was taken to hospital, but we are glad to be 
able to state that he has been allowed to return home, where he is 
progressing satisfactorily. 


Capt. Bowden Repatriated—Capt. R. S. T. Bowden, M.R.c.v.s., of 
Breinton, 59, West Hill Avenue, Epsom, Surrey, has now been re- 
atriated to the United Kingdom after being a prisoner of war in 

alaya since the fall of Singapore in February, 1942. Capt. Bowden, 
who was commissioned in the East Surrey Regiment, holds an 
appointment in the Colonial Veterinary Service. 


LEGAL NOTES 
Anti-Vivisection Taxation AppeaL 


In our issue of August 10th we reported the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Macnaghten, who, allowing an appeal by the Crown from a 
decision of the Commissioners ee the Special Purposes of the 
Income Tax Acts, decided that the National Anti-Vivisection 
Society were not entitled to exemption from income tax untler sec- 
tion 37 (1) of the Income Tax Act, 1918. The society claimed 
exemption on the ground that they were a body of persons estab- 
lished for charitable purposes only. The Special Commissioners 
had considered themselves bound by the decision of Mr. Justice 
Chitty in In re Foveaux Cross v. London Anti-Vivisection Society 
to hold the society exempt from tax. A detailed review of this 
important case appeared in our issue of September 22nd. 

On December 20th the Court of Appeal, by a majority (Lord 
Justice MacKinnon and Lord Justice Tucker; the Master of the 
Rolls dissenting), dismissed the appeal of the society against the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Macnaghten. 

The society’s main argument (says The Times report) was that 
it was a charitable object to prevent cruelty or pain to animals be- 
cause that object induced in human beings a feeling of kindness 
to animals, and that that, in turn, tended to the moral uplift of 
the human race. 

The Crown contended that, if vivisection were abolished, medical 
science and research would be retarded, and benefit to the health 
of the community frustrated. 


JUDGMENT 


The Master of the Rolls said that the objects of the society, to 
prevent the infliction of pain on animals, were clearly good in 
themselves and were not prevented from being so by the fact that 
experiments on animals might lead to benefits for mankind. 


The case of In re Foveaux (Il The Times L.R. 540; [1895] 
2 Ch. 501) had decided that the society was a charity within the 
legal definition of that word; that case had stood unchallenged for 
50 years, but it was argued that, owing to the change of circum- 
stances, it would have been decided differently to-day. In his view, 
if the original character of the society was charitable it could not 
be made not ckaritable merely because in the interval the benefits 
to humanity by the practice of vivisection had increased. 

In Pemsel’s case (7 The Times L.R. 657; [1891] A.C. 531) Lord 
Macnaghten laid it down that trusts for purposes beneficial to the 
community fell within the legal definition of charities, and a trust 
for preventing suffering to animals was beneficial to the community 
because it inculcated habits of kindness. In his view the appeal 
should be allowed. 

Lord Justice MacKinnon said that whether the objects of a trust 
were beneficial to the community was a question of -fact to be 
established by evidence. Here, on the evidence, he was satisfied 
that the achievement of the society’s purposes would not only not be 
beneficial to the community, but would inflict injury on all mankind. 

His Lordship referred to the immunisation of the Forces against 
typhoid and of the civil population against diphtheria as having 
been achieved as the result of experiments in vivisection. 

The motives, he continued, of well meaning subscribers to a 
society which in the opinion of the donors was worthy of support 
were not material; it was for the Court to decide whether in fact 
the purposes of the society were beneficial to the community. 

If it was necessary to do so he would say that In re Foveaux 
(supra) was wrongly decided. He would dismiss the appeal. 

Lord Justice Tucker delivered a judgment agreeing that the 
appeal should be dismissed. : 

Leave to appeal to the House of Lords was given. 

* * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


Foot-anp-Moutu Dtsease: 

Somerset.—Court Farm, West Woodlands, Frome, Somerset (Dec. 
17th). 
Swine Fever: 

Berks.—Old Farm, Padworth, Reading, Berks. (Dec. 20th). 

Bucks.—Wood Farm, Tingewick, Buckingham (Dec. 21st). 

Glos—Poplar View, The Reddings, Badgeworth, Cheltenham, 
Glos. (Dec. 19th). 

Perthshire —Piggeries rear of High Street, Errol, Perthshire (Dec. 
19th). 

Somerset.—Ford Farm, Norton Fitzwarren, Taunton, Som. (Dec. 
19th). 

Staffs —Queen’s Head Inn, Stoney Lane, West Bromwich, Staffs. 
(Dec. 19th). 

Surrey.—22, Caxton Road, Wimbledon, London, $.W.19 (Dec. 21st). 

Warwicks.—One Elm Brickworks, Birmingham Road, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwickshire (Dec. 19th). 

Yorks. (N.R.).—Moor Farm, Water Lane, Clifton, York (Dec. 18th). 


Sueep Scas: 
Derbyshire—Malcroft 


Cheshire (Dec. 18th). : 
Flintshire—Faenol Fawr, Bodelwyddan, Abergele, Denbighshire 


(Dec. 13th and 17th). ‘ ; 
Lincs. (Lindsey).—High Street and Chophills, Wainfleet, Skegness, 


Lincs. (Dec. 13th). 
Surrey.—Banstead Mental Hospital Farm, Sutton, Surrey (Dec. 


13th). 


Chapel-en-le-Frith, Stockport, 


Farm, 


* * * * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 
The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price Post 


AGRICULTURE AND Fisuertes, MINISTRY OF: 
Post-War Building Studies No. 17. Farm Build- 


ings. Report by a Committee (Chairman: 
F. L. Engledow) appointed by the Minister of ; 
Agriculture and Fisheries. March 19th, 1945 3.0 3 4 


ComMMAND Papers (Session 1945-46): 

(6713.) Colonial Development and Welfare. 
Despatch, dated November 12th, 1945, from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to Colonial 

Statutory RuLes AND Orpers, 1945: 

1507. Animal. Diseases of Animals. Importa- 
tion of Dogs and Cats (Amendment) Order of 
1945 (No. 2). November 16th... 0 
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The Veterinary Educational Trust 

THOROUGHBRED BREEDING RESEARCH 
In our issue of December 15th we reported briefly upon the 
proceedings at the recently held annual meeting of the Thorough- 
bred Breeders’ Association. On that occasion Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
M.SC., M.R.C.V.s., Chairman of the Council of the Veterinary Educa- 
tional Trust, addressed the Association on the wotk of .the Trust 


in a speech which was quoted widely in 
organ of which commented that the 
publicity than it receives. The address was as follows :— 

Dr. Wooldridge first expressed his appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of addressing the members upon the aims 
and objects of the Veterinary Educational Trust. He was the more 
pleased to do this as it enabled him to pay a public tribute to 
the Chairman, Lord Rosebery, for his advice, encouragement and 
direct support in the early days of the formation of the Trust. 
Without Lord Rosebery’s stimulation, it was doubtful whether he 
would have had the courage to have gone forward with a scheme 
which he thought was now being generally acclaimed as one of 
importance to all livestock owners. 

“It is just over a year ago,” continued Dr. Wooldridge, “ that 
the Bloodstock Industry Committee of the Veterinary Educational 
Trust was formed under the chairmanship of Major Durham 
Matthews. As a result of the efforts of this Committee, a sum has 
already been promised which, at the end of seven years, will 
approximate £70,000. Of course, the Trust has also received funds 
from other sources, but its capital is still very far short of the sum 
necessary to provide the income to enable it to prosecute its task 
with vigour and with certainty for a long term of years. The 
Council of the Trust has, however, decided that its work is too urgent 
to admit delay and that every effort must be made forthwith to 
stimylate improvement in the veterinary services at present avail- 
able to livestock owners. To this end, the Trust is spending 
capital as well as income, and has already awarded 18 undergraduate 
scholarships for periods of five years each, and is directly assisting 
six students to complete their veterinary courses when, owing to 
family circumstances beyond their control, they would otherwise 
have been forced to discontinue their studies. By these means, 
the Trust is facilitating the entry into the profession of the best 
type of boy and girl. Encouragement is also being given to young 
graduates, so that they may specialise in one or other of the impor- 
tant branches of veterinary activity. So far eight Research Fellow- 
ships have been awarded with annual emoluments varying from 
£450 to £800. When it is appreciated that the cost of research 
work normally entails at least double the sum spent on research 
workers’ salaries, it will be realised that the Trust has already 
shouldered heavy responsibilities; it hopes, nevertheless, to be in a 
position to extend still further its research activities. 

“Although the more general achievements of the Trust will 
indirectly help the bloodstock, as well as other livestock industries, 
members of this Association will be more interested in the work 
which the Trust has undertaken directly on behalf of the owners 
of thoroughbred horses. Actually, this aspect of the Trust’s work 
can be considered as an extension of the pioneer efforts of many 
years ago of your own Association, when it promoted and materially 
assisted research upon equine infertility, and gave Mr. Fred Day 
the opportunity and encouragement needed to advance our know- 
ledge upon this important problem. Since then Mr. Day has 
become one of our foremost equine specialists, and it has fallen to 
the lot of the Trust to see that his early work should be continued. 
T@day, through the efforts of the Bloodstock Industry Committee 
ofthe Trust, we have been able to appoint two Research Fellows, 
Dr. Burkhardt and Mr. Davison, to study the problem of equine 
infertility. There is no need for me to remind you that the fer- 
tility rate of the thoroughbred is accepted upon very reliable infor- 
mation to be approximately 63 per cent. Perhaps I may just 
indicate to vou what this loss means to the industry. At present, 
there are approximately 7,000 foaling mares a year, which means 
that 2,300 mares are barren. Naturally, the loss arising to owners 
from a barren mare varies very much according to the original 
value of the animal, the stud fee and the cost of upkeep, but if we 
put the average loss at only £50 per barren mare a vear—a verv 
conservative figure—we see that the loss incurred by the industry 
as a whole exceeds annually the sum of £120,000. IT am merely 
citing this as an indication of the valuable part which further 
research and the information obtained therefrom can mean to the 
whole of the industry. 

“ Although our Research Fellows have been working for less than 
a vear, and therefore I am naturally not in a pasition to report 
major results at this stage, their work is certainly most promising. 
Mr. Davison has been working more particularly in the field, and 
has been able to carry out a number of investigations upon ponies 
and bloodstock. Perhaps the main conclusion from his work at 
the moment is that the average fertilitv rate can be increased 
considerably when there is close co-operation between the stud 
management and the veterinary surgeon. Veterinary examination 
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has proved an outstanding advantage in cases of maiden and barren 
mares that have never come into oestrus, or in which maiden 
and barren mares which have been served early in the breeding 
season have been presumed to be in foal because they have not 
come supsequently into heat, but have later been found to be 
empty. Mr. Davison has shown that much of this infertility can 
be shortened if services are arranged after preliminary and perhaps 
repeated veterinary examinations. He has also tested out a number 
ot glandular products which have, in other species, stimulated 
follicle formation in anoestrous females, but apart from_one product 
which requires further investigation, he has found that they are 
of little value with equines. Some of them have, however, proved 
useful in the height of the breeding season, but the good results 
obtained with a number of barren mares cannot, with certainty, 
be ascribed to the particular product used, as it was not possible 
to have a satisfactory number of barren mares kept as controls. 
A further conclusion from Mr. Davison’s investigations is that 
‘silent heat’ is a major problem of the horse breeding industry. 

“Dr. Burkhardt has also been working upon this grave problem 
of infertility, and has been studying carefully the production of 
ova in the mare after birth. This has necessitated a close examina- 
tion of mares’ ovaries during life and after death. When the work 
is published, it will throw much light upon normal ovulation, the 
development of cysts, and other factors concerned with ovarian 
activity in the mare. His work has been conducted in the labora- 
tory and in the field. Shortly, Dr. Burkhardt is to extend his 
experiments to a dozen barren mares which we have recently bought 
for this purpose, and he will, at the same time, investigate the stimu- 
lation of the anoestrous or inactive ovary by light of various wave- 
lengths. Dr. Burkhardt has also formed the conclusion that careful 
management can improve the fertility rate in thoroughbreds. 

“Miss Russell, our third Research Fellow, has devoted her time 
to a study of red worm infestation in thoroughbreds. The com- 
plexity of this problem is not, perhaps, fully appreciated by owners, 
inasmuch as this trouble is not caused by the single variety of 
worm. There are, in fact, about 40 different worms with varying 
life histories, many of which are still unknown. Miss Russell is 
finding, much of interest in the study of these many different 
worms. When we know more about the red worms themselves, 
both on the ground and in the animal, we shall be in a better 
position to advise upon the best methods for their control. Much 
work remains to be done, for not only do the life histories of the 
different worms vary, but their effects upon equines and_ their 
response to drug treatment are different. I think we may expect 
good results to accrue from her work, particularly after she has 
had the advantage of working with American authorities for some 
months in the United States, where the Trust is sending her in 
the next few months. 

“Mr. Ottaway, a veterinary anatomist of high repute, has recently 
joined the Trust, and is to investigate the problem of the structure 
of animals, in so far as it affects function. There is no doubt that 
he will spend some time upon the examination of structure and 
movement in the equine, and we should glean much information 
of value from this work upon normal movement and lameness. 
His researches should be of value to thoroughbred racing. 

“T must conclude these brief references to the work of these 
Research Fellows by emphasising the fact that we must not expect 
outstanding results too soon, but IT can assure you that the work 
that is being done is full of promise. Our task is, however, to 
see that this work continues, and that the conditions necessary for 
its successful prosecution are assured. Personally, I am convinced 
that the Bloodstock Industry needs a Research Station, devoting 
attention to problems of disease, management and feeding of the 
horse, and I am hopeful that the Trust will go forward and estab- 
lish, with full co-operation from those toncerned, such a station 
in the not too distant future. 

“ At this station one would hope to see a specialised staff, properly 
remunerated and with adequate facilities to carry out their 
researches. In addition, however, one would like to see a Diagnostic 
Laboratory created where other specialists can co-operate with 
veterinary practitioners and owners in the elucidation of the many 
difficult day-to-day problems of equine diseases. In the modern 
stage of scientific diagnosis, even the most experienced practitioner 
can, with advantage, at times render better service to the animal 
owner if he has a laboratory service at hand. To do this, however, 
will require a sum much larger than has previously been envisaged. 
It would be futile to establish such a research station, unless we 
were certain of its continuance for some considerable time, and 
unless we have a staff sufficiently trained and specialised to under- 
take the work. There is no doubt that if we canitalise the sum 
required we shall need between a quarter and a half million pounds, 
but rather than await the provision of this sum or the equivalent 
assured income, the Trust has alreadv begun its work and is, as vou 
have heard. encouraging voung Veterinarians of ability to specialise, 
and providing them with reasonable facilities for the prosecution 
of their research in its early stages. 
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“In conclusion, I would say that with the encouragement and 
support of your Association and its members, 1 am confident that 
the scientific work undertaken by the Trust will help the equine 
Thoroughbred Industry of this country to retain its pre-eminence 
in the world. It is, in my humble view, equally certain that without 
active research and improved scientific knowledge this pre-eminence 
will not be maintained.” 

* * * 
“SAFE IN BRITISH HANDS” 

The fact: that it reflects the feelings of many British veter- 
inarians and their families returhing from captivity in the Far 
East, prompts us to reproduce the following moving letter by 
Mr. G. J. Geoghegan, of Hampstead Lane, N.W.11, from a recent 
issue of The Times : — 


“ Sir,—I want very much to say ‘Thank you’ to somebody, but 
I do not know to whom I should say it. Can you help me in my 
difficulty? 

“ For three and a half years I have been a prisoner of the Japanese 
in Java. I was a number, starved and in rags, and liable to tortures, 
beatings, and every conceivable humiliation and degradation at 
any time of the day or night. Then the day came when I was 
flown in a British aeroplane to Singapore, where I was immediately 
allowed to send a cable to my family to say I was ‘safe in British 
hands.’ 

“IT wonder how many people who have not had a similar experi- 
ence to myself realise just what ‘safe in British hands’ means. 
It means you are clothed from head to foot, fed, given money, 
quartered as comfortably as possible in the circumstances, accorded 
immediate medical aid, and shown universal kindness. When you 
have regained your breath, so to speak, you are taken to a home- 
bound ship, a ‘trooper ’—but what of it?—and there you receive 
the personal kindness all over again. 

“ At every port you are received with music and flags, and, when 
it is possible, shore leave is arranged, and you are taken to a centre 
where every possible and even unlikely amenity is provided; rest- 
rooms, an information bureau, a post office, a continuous cinema, 
and a children’s playground. Also a dentist and somes barbers. 
In your ship is your own Ensa show, and, towards the end ‘of the 
voyage, people who can and do tell you what England is like in 
regard to such matters as rationing, current political affairs, how 
to set about returning to civilian occupation, etc. At Adabiya 
(near Suez) you are taken ashore and completely reclothed. Trained 
men and women measure and fit you, whether you be man, woman 
or child, Service man, merchant seaman or civilian. It is all done 
with the utmost efficiency, the least possible waste of time, and the 
maximum of comfort for the repatriates. 

“And then you arrive at an English port—-to a message of wel- 
come from his Majesty, to a band and flags, to the most courteous 
and helpful authorities, whether immigration or railway officials 
or representatives from the Foreign or Colonial Offices. Your 
welcome is a personal one—you have a name again, vou are decently 
clothed, you have money in your pocket, and vou have some luggage. 
Then to London by special train—no crowding, no hurrying, no 
Customs. Willing helpers, men and women, take your luggage 
from you, install vou in a comfortable carriage, and bring you 
cigarettes for your journey, some chocolate, a cup of coffee, a 
newspaper. Even then are not finished with kindness. At the 
London terminus you are met as an individual, put into a fine car 
and delivered right to your home by vohunteers. , 

“You are ‘safe in British hands.”, Whom can I thank? 

In a recent address to the Yorkshire Agricultural Adventurers, 
Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger, M.R.c.v.s., drew attention to the fact that 
mastitis, contagious abortion and infertility accounted for an annual 
loss of some 200 million gallons of milk. He emphasised that this 
meant a loss of over 80,000 tons of protein and minerals and over 
30,000 tons of butter-fat, a loss that the population could ill afford. 
In his opinion faulty animal husbandry was as important a causative 
factor in this tragic state of affairs as disease itself. In maintaining 
animal health the most important single factor on the farm was a 
supply of pure water. Then came sewerage and electricity. Pump- 
ing systems were needed to take water supplies to farms, but it was 
no use taking water unless means were also provided to take the 
waste away. Sewerage in rural areas was in a deplorable condition. 
—Farmer and Stock-Breeder. 

* * * * * 

Concern regarding the dwindling numbers of pure-bred Exmoor 
ponies was expressed at a meeting at Exford of the Exmoor Pony 
Society. Many proposals were put before the meeting, and among 
those approved was that an approach be made to the Nationab 
Horse Association for a grant of £500 to cover, among other things, 
the payment of £2 premium to Breeders and owners in respect of 
each-pure-bred mare and sucker presented at branding time and 
warranted pure by appointed inspectors.—Farmers’ Weekly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


_The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the epimon or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 

on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

Sir,—In your issue of November 24th, 1945, you report that 
in. answer to “ Questions in Parliament” the Minister of Agri- 
culture stated that “ during this year there have been |22 outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain of which 60 have been 
original cases, that is, cases not traceable to previous outbreaks 
in this country.” This reveals a very serious situation and one which, 
in view of the fact that his country is liable to invasion by this 
highly infectious disease from many other parts of the world, 
and mysterious outbreaks of it may occur unexpectedly at any 
time and in any place, if the slaughter policy is the only method 
of control, may persist indefinitely. Any stock-owner is liable to 
become the victim at any time and his flocks and herds may 
literally “go up in smoke” with the least possible delay. 

This is not a state of affairs which will inspire confidence in 
the pastoral industry or attract people or capital “back to the 
land,” nor is it conducive to the restoration of agriculture which 
our politicians tell us is so desirable and, indeed, necessary, if 
Great Britain is to “ feed herself ’’ as she may have to do. 

Although it is apparently professional and official heresy to decry 
the slaughter policy, one may so bold as to suggest that it might, 
in the circumstances, be better if our livestock could be rendered 
resistant to infection, as has been done in other countries by 
means of protective inoculation. True, the methods adopted in 
those countries may not be entirely suitable in Great Britain, but 
there is every reason to believe that-one or other of them could 
be modified to suit local conditions. One such method was 
employed ten years ago and was successfully applied to over 
two million head of cattle. According to Hansard it “ twice 
saved (the country concerned) from serious disaster,” but as far 
as the originator of the process is aware, information concerning 
it and the technique employed have not been deemed worthy of 
consideration by the experts in this country. 

We learn also that Mr. Williams stated that “during the last 
ten financial years about £250,000 has been spent on the research 
work undertaken by the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Com- 
mittee.” Is it not time that this august body rendered an account 
of its stewardship, or that an independent non-official enquiry 
were made as to the manner in which the research has been 
carried out ? There are, and have been, some very distinguished 
veterinary research workers at Pirbright, and it is somewhat 
significant that their efforts have proved so sterile. The veterinary 
profession as a whole is discredited by their failure and should 
invite an explanation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Little Common, Sussex. L. E. W. Bevan, M.R.C.V.S. 
November 28th, 1945. 
REFERENCE: “T. CONGOLENSE INFECTION OF CATTLE” 


Sir.—I was sorry to read in your editorial article of September 
29th the paragraphs commencing “ Now only a few weeks gago 
there appeared in The Veterinary Record a brief summary, of 
some most significant work carried out by one of our veterinary 
colleagues in Uganda on the mechanism of Trypanosoma con- 
golense infection in cattle. There it was shown...” TI read the 
preliminary note in question, which appeared on page 366 of 
No. 31, and I made a mental note that I must see the promised 
fuller account when this appeared. But many years of work on 
T. congolense disease do not allow me to accept the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Fiennes, and I deplore, therefore, an editorial 
acceptance of conclusions unsupported by data. I object to the 
words “ There it was shown ...” What preliminary notes usually 
show is impatience, and little else. 

Yours faithfully, 
Poole Farm, Hartley, H. E. Hornpy. 
Southern Rhodesia. 
November 1945. 
* * * 

At the tenth Annual General Meeting of the Ethical Pharma- 
ceuticals Association recently held in London, Mr. C. W. S. 
Taylor (Ciba Ltd.) was elected Chairman and Mr. R. F. Edkins 
(Organon Laboratories Ltd.) Vice-Chairman for the ensuing year. 

* * * * * 

The embargo on the entry of dogs into New Zealand has now 

been withdrawn, and subject to the New Zealand Livestock Regula- 


tions, dogs may now he imported. . 
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